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Reorganization of Governmental Administration 


“The time has come to set our house in order,” said 
President Roosevelt when he transmitted to Congress the 
report on Administrative Management in the executive 
branch of the government of the United States. “The ad- 
ministrative management of the government needs over- 
hauling. We are confronted not alone by new activities, 
some of them temporary in character, but also by the 
growth of the work of the government matching the growth 
of the nation over more than a generation.” 

The report was made by the President’s Committee on 
Administrative Management consisting of Louis Brown- 
low, Chairman, Charles E. Merriam and Luther Gulick. 
Mr. Brownlow is director of the Public Administration 
Clearing House. Mr. Merriam is a professor of political 
science in the University of Chicago. Mr. Gulick is direc- 
tor of the Institute of Public Administration. It will be of 
interest to many of the readers of this SERVICE to know 
that he is a son of Sidney L. Gulick, who retired in 1934, 
after having served as secretary of the Department of 
International Justice and Goodwill of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America since 1914. 

The President’s committee was appointed early in 1936 
after informal work had been done within the government 
circle for about a year previously. The work of the com- 
mittee was financed by a congressional appropriation. 

President Roosevelt pointed out that he is not the first 
president to report to the Congress in regard to the in- 
adequate machinery of the executive branch of the govern- 
ment. He mentioned that Theodore Roosevelt, William 
Howard Taft, Woodrow Wilson and Herbert Hoover 
made efforts to bring about a reorganization. He said 
that the committee he appointed had not spared him in 
making recommendations. The committee insisted that 
the President is overworked; that it is humanly impos- 
sible for the President to carry out his constitutional duty, 
“because he is overwhelmed with minor details and need- 
less contacts arising directly from the bad organization 
and equipment of the government.” 

In brief, the proposal is that all the agencies of the 
government be placed under 12 major departments. This 
means adding two cabinet posts to be named “Social Wel- 
fare” and “Public Works.” It is recommended that the 
name of the Department of the Interior be changed to 
“Conservation.” Sweeping reforms in civil service are ad- 
vised which would place all non-policy determining posi- 
tions on a career and merit basis. The office of the Comp- 
troller General would be changed to that of an Auditor 
General. To the National Resources Committee would 
be given responsibility for planning and research looking 
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toward constant improvement of governmental efficiency. 
The President would be assigned six new executive assis- 
tants to enable him to keep in closer touch with and better 
informed about the functioning of the executive branch of 
the government. In connection with the last proposal it is 
interesting to note that when Mr. Roosevelt went to Wash- 
ington in March, 1933, he found himself with a smaller 
staff to handle the responsibilities of his office than he had 
had in Albany as Governor of New York. 


As requested by the President, the House and the Senate 
have appointed committees to study the proposal and to 
prepare legislation to put it into effect. Informed ob- 
servers in Washington whom this Department has con- 
sulted state that the enactment of the plan into law will 
be dependent upon the amount of public interest that will 
be shown in it in the immediate future. 


Following is a summary of the report of the President’s 
Committee on Administrative Management as given out 
at the White House: 


Modern management equipment for the federal government 
so that it may do promptly and efficiently what is expected 
of it by the American people is the keynote of the report 
made to the President by his Committee on Administrative 
Management. The purpose of making federal administrative 
management modern and businesslike is to make American 
democracy efficient. It is the view of the committee that 
self-government cannot long survive even in this country 
unless it can do its work efficiently. 

“The forward march of American democracy at this point 
of our history,” says the committee, “depends more upon 
effective management than upon any other single factor.” To 
this end a five-point program of reorganization of the execu- 
tive branch of the government is presented by the committee 
including these major recommendations: 

Modernize the White House business and management or- 
ganization by giving the President six high-grade executive 
assistants to aid him in dealing with the regular departments 
and agencies, 

Strengthen the budget and efficiency research, the planning, 
and the personnel services of the government, so that these 
may be effective managerial arms for the President, with 
which he may better coordinate, direct and manage all of 
the work of the executive branch for which he is responsible 
under the Constitution. 

Place the whole governmental administrative service on a 
career basis and under the merit system by extending the 
civil service upward, outward and downward to include all 
non-policy-determining positions and jobs. 

Overhaul the more than 100 separate departments, boards, 
commissions, administrations, authorities, corporations, com- 
mittees, agencies and activities which are now parts of the 
executive branch, and theoretically under the President, and 
consolidate them within 12 regular departments, which would 
include the existing ten departments and two new depart- 
ments, a Department of Social Welfare and a Department 
of Public Works. The name of the Department of Interior 
is changed to Department of Conservation. 

Make the executive branch accountable to the Congress by 
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creating a true post-audit of financial transactions by an 
independent Auditor General who would report illegal and 
wasteful expenditures to Congress without himself becoming 
involved in the management of departmental policy, and 
transfer the duties of the present Comptroller in part to the 
Auditor, to the ‘lreasury, and to the Attorney General. 

These five points are woven together in a single comprehen- 
sive program. 

The report of the committee does not deal with the aboli- 
tion of emergency or established activities or jobs, which is 
stated to be a matter of policy for the President and the Con- 
gress to determine, but devotes itself entirely to setting up an 
efficient modern machinery of government. But in this 
process over 8U activities are abolished as separate and inde- 
pendent establishments and their work transferred either to 
the new Departments of Social Welfare and Public Works 
or to one of the ten old departments. ‘The exact placing of 
bureaus and activities 1s not set out in tne report, as this 
assignment of work is placed upon the executive as a con- 
tinuing responsibility, atter research by the Bureau of the 
Budget, in accordance with efficiency and service standards 
to be nxed by Congress. Such assignment and division of 
work, once the standards have been set by law, is regarded 
by the committee as an “executive function.” 

No estimate of savings by reorganization is contained in 
the report, though these will follow, in the opinion of the 
committee. Extensive economy beyond this point depends 
upon a change of policy, the abandonment of tunctions, and 
the demobilization of the staffs involved, and is outside of 
the terms of reference of the Committee on Administrative 
Management. The committee points out, however, that the 
recommended plan of organization which ties all agencies into 
12 departments is designed to permit the prompt and efficient 
demobilization of any activities which are later discontinued 
by act of Congress or executive order. 

The proposed addition to the White House staff is not to 
be made up of “Assistant Presidents,” says the committee. 
It will be composed of half a dozen men, drawn from the 
very top of the existing career service or from outside, and 
will assist the President in organizing and maintaining con- 
tact with his departments. ‘These executive assistants will 
not issue orders or make speeches, but will work directly 
and anonymously in the White House getting information 
when needed by the President in making decisions, and then 
in seeing that decisions are promptly communicated to those 
who are involved. 

They would be like the private assistants of the president 
or general manager of a great private business, The com- 
mittee condemns the existing situation and says that the 
President of the United States, managing the biggest busi- 
ness in the world, now has less assistance of this sort than 
many state governors, city managers and mayors, and 
executives of even small private concerns. 


Extensive reorganization of the civil service system with 
increase of salaries for posts of great responsibilities is a 
part of the program. As the committee says, “Government 
cannot be any better or more efficient than the men and 
women who work in it.” It is pointed out that many of the 
people are now leaving the government for industry because 
government does not offer a satisfactory career. Top posts 
both in and out of the civil service are underpaid, and there 
is no system-provision for transfer and advancement in the 
service. 

This is corrected by making personnel administration a part 
of every department, and a part of overhead management 
by establishing a Civil Service Administrator to work directly 
under the President, just as the Budget Director does now. 
This administrator would devote his attention not only to 

iving civil service examinations, recruiting, classifying, etc., 
a even more to finding able people who can be brought into 
the government, especially on the lower rungs of career lad- 
ders, to discovering able persons in the service and to seeing 
that they get training and opportunities for promotion and 
wer ag to advancing the merit system and the career idea. 

alaries in top posts are increased, and the civil service is 
extended upward to include all except the secretaries, under- 
secretaries, assistant secretaries and similar positions. 

Over 250,000 positions, some of which are now under merit 
i nag will be brought under civil service within one year. 

nless designated as “temporary” or “policy-determining” 
by executive order, all federal positions will be covered into 
the civil service. Those persons in these positions will not 
be given civil service status, however, without taking a quali- 
fying examination given by the new Civil Service Administra- 


tor, and without being certified by their director as having 
“rendered satisfactory service” in their posts. 


The Civil Service Commission, which has been the police- 
man of the civil service since 1883, 1s abolisned. Lue ad- 
ministrative duties are transferred to the Civil Service 
Administrator, who though appointed by the President, is 
himself selected on the basis of competitive examination, 
while the protection of the system from politics is to be 
enforced by an unpaid citizen board, composed of seven mem- 
bers with seven-year overlapping terms and provided with 
funds for investigation. 

This Civil Service Board, says the committee, for which 
the President can secure the ablest men and women of the 
country, drawn from business, administration, education, the 
professions, labor and finance, will be “the watch dog of the 
merit system.” Under the program of the committee it would 
be impossible to appoint to this board any person who is a 
party committeeman or who has held or run for political 
office within five years. 

The Committee on Administrative Management also con- 
demns all other boards and commissions when used for man- 
agement, and recommends that they be abolished and their 
work transferred to the regular departments, in which there 
would be set up, wherever needed, a commission or board 
to deal exclusively with the judicial phases of the work. The 
committee points out that the independent commissions have 
been created one by one over the last fifty years, and that 
they threaten in time to become “a headless fourth branch 
of the government, not contemplated by the Constitution, and 
not responsible administratively either to the President, to 
the Congress, or to the courts.” 


The budgeting and planning are, together with personnel, 
the three managerial agencies which should be strengthened, 
in the opinion of the committee. It is pointed out that the 
Bureau of the Budget was by law supposed to engage in 
efficiency research and to promote economy, but that the 
whole Budget Bureau spends only $187,000 a year though 
it is responsible for dealing with budgets of billions. The 
committee recommends that the staff of the Bureau be ex- 
panded immediately, particularly through the development of 
its efficiency research division, which will advise the President 
in reassigning and reorganizing the work of the executive 
branch under the recommended program. 


Planning has been carried on thus far through a temporary 
National Resources Committee and through many inter- 
departmental, state, and local planning commissions and com- 
mittees. The committee insists thaf this should be made 
permanent by the establishment of a National Resources 
Board. This board would be advisory only, and would work 
directly under the President to assist him in thinking broadly 
about the “state of the nation,” dealing particularly with 
yroblems which cut across departmental and jurisdictional 
ines. 


The board would continue to rely on interdepartmental 
committees and would encourage state and local planning 
bodies. The committee believes that the main purpose of 
planning in America should be to bring into the center of 
government more intelligence, research, and long-range 
thinking about all our related problems, especially those deal- 
ing with water, land, and natural resources, so that the Con- 
gress and the President may, in determining policy and carry- 
ing on the government, make a better job of it, and so that 
the federal government and the states and localities may work 
together more effectively in dealing with common problems. 

Accountability of the executive branch to the Congress, 
the committee maintains, has been confused and ineffective 
in the past because of the fact that the Comptroller General 
has endeavored to control the spending policy of the de- 
partments. This the committee regards as “an unconstitu- 
tional usurpation of power” and recommends the abolition of 
the office and the establishment of a new office of Auditor 
General to do what the Comptroller was supposed but failed 
to do for 15 years, namely, give Congress an independent 
annual audit and a report on illegal transactions. 

The committee does not blame any person for this failure, 
but says that the system as set up by law was impossible 
from a business standpoint, and certainly unconstitutional, if 
what has happened under the law was actually contemplated. 
The committee points out that the dangers of the law were 
recognized before adoption by Governor Frank O. Lowden, 
Secretary of the Treasury Carter Glass, and other experts 
and since its enactment by President Hoover and by the 
Committee on Federal Expenditures of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. 
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In line with these criticisms the committee recommends 
that there be a post audit, by an independent auditor (taking 
no part whatsoever in making administrative decisions) re- 
porting illegal and wasteful practices directly to the policy- 
determining body, that is, the Congress, as would be done in 
any American business concern. Current administrative audit 
is transferred to the Treasury, under guidance on legal mat- 
ters by the Attorney General, and the business of keeping the 
accounting system up to date is entrusted in the Treasury 
where it may be related to the budget system. ; 

In its conclusion, the Committee on Administrative Man- 
agement summarizes its five-point program for modernizing 
the executive branch and says: ae 

“These changes cannot be adopted and maintained unless 
the American people itself fully appreciates the advantages 
of good management and insists upon getting them. The 
need for reorganization rests not alone on the idea of savings, 
considerable as they will be, but upon better service to 
society. The times demand better governmental organization, 
staffed with more competent public servants, more free to do 
their best, and coordinated by an executive accountable to 
the Congress, and fully equipped with modern tools of 
management.” 


Farm Tenancy 


President Roosevelt has appointed a committee of farm 
leaders, editors, government officials and persons identified 
with a variety of voluntary agencies, to report early this 
year on the most promising ways of dealing with the farm 
tenancy situation in the United States. President Roose- 
velt named Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, 
chairman of the committee and Dr. L. C. Gray, of the 
Resettlement Administration, secretary. 


At the opening session of the President’s Committee on 
Farm Tenancy held recently in Washington, Secretary 
Wallace said: 


“In 1880 three farmers out of four owned the land they 
operated ; only one in four was a tenant. Today, two farm- 
ers out of every five are tenants, and the three farmers 
who are still owners have seen their equity in their own 
land decline until it amounts, on the average, to consider- 
ably less than half the land’s total value. In 18 states in 
1930 the farmer-operator’s equity, or ownership free of 
debt, was less than 40 per cent of the total value of farm 
real estate, and in three of our best farming states this 
equity was under 30 per cent. Thus in the past half 
century, while we hoped we were building a secure rural 
foundation for our civilization, we were actually convert- 
ing owner-farmers into tenants and at the same time chisel- 
ing away the equities of those not yet converted. These 
trends are not new. We have known about them for 
years. Now it is time we began to do something about 
them.” 


The Secretary went on to say that “during the period 
1880 to 1935 farm tenancy increased at the rate of 33,465 
farms per year... . In more recent years the trend toward 
tenancy has increased. If we take the ten years from 1925 
to 1935 the rate of increase has been 40,255 farms an- 
nually. During the past five years, 1930-1935, the in- 
crease has been at the rate of 40,158.” 

Assuming that an investment of $4,000 per farm were 
needed to start farm tenants on the road to ownership, 
it would require over 160 million dollars per year merely 
to provide for the annual increase in the number of tenants 
and this fund would not touch at all the large number of 
farmers who have become tenants in the past. 

Mr. Wallace summed up data on farm tenancy further 
as follows: “There are approximately 6,800,000 farmers 
in the United States. Of these, about 2,860,000, or 42 
per cent, are full tenants, renting all the land they operate. 
Another 10 per cent of all farmers rent some land in addi- 
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tion to what they own. Only 47 per cent, less than half, 
of American farmers are full owners, and have title to all 
the land they operate. 

“The first count of farm tenants was made in 1880. At 
that time 25 per cent of all farmers were tenants. Since 
that time, the number and percentage of farm tenants has 
grown every decade. ... 

“Tenancy is least prevalent in New England. Less than 
seven per cent of the farmers of Maine and Massachusetts 
are tenants. The highest percentages are found in the 
South, with about 70 per cent of the tarmers of Mississippi 
classed as tenants. Corn belt states such as lowa, Illinois 
and Nebraska, however, also have a higher than average 
percentage of farm tenants. 

“There are three major classes of tenants. Cash ten- 
ants pay their rent in money. Share tenants, the largest 
group throughout the United States, operate the farms 
under their own direction, and split the crops and live- 
stock with the owner at the end ot the year. Share crop- 
pers, most of whom are found in the South, usually 
possess no tools, equipment or capital, and have only their 
labor to offer. ‘Lhe landlord provides them with land, 
buildings, stock, tools and seed, and ‘furnishes’ them with 
food, feed, and part or all of the fertilizer, the share crop- 
per receiving a part of the crop at harvest. 

“The average farm tenant in the United States moves to 
a new farm about every three years. This instability of 
tenure is the root of the tenancy problem. Farmers with 
only a brief occupancy of the land they till, cannot afford 
to build up the soil, prevent erosion, or improve farm build- 
ings. Consequently, farm tenancy has become associated 
with such factors as soil depletion, and low living stand- 
ards. Rural schools and other community activities often 
suffer from the moving of tenant families. 

“Tenancy was once considered ‘a step on the ladder 
to farm ownership.’ Many young farmers started by 
becoming tenants. Today, there is a growing number of 
older farmers among tenants, showing that the upward 
shift from tenancy to ownership is not made so frequently. 
In fact, the process has to a large extent been reversed, 
owners becoming tenants through foreclosure and loss of 
their farms.” 

Mr. Wallace’s statement is published in full in Rural 
America for January, 1937. (New York, 105 E. 22 St., 
20 cents per copy.) The entire number is devoted to 
discussion of farm tenancy. It contains an article on “The 
Delta Cooperative Farm” by Samuel H. Franklin, Jr., who 
has worked with Sherwood Eddy and others in developing 
the experiment in cooperative production at Hillhouse, 
Miss. The number also contains a lengthy description of 
conditions among tenants as discovered by Erskine Cald- 


well, novelist and playwright, on a recent tour through the 
cotton states. 


The Economists’ Peace Program 


The National Peace Conference has made public the 
report and unanimous recommendations of its Committee 
on Economics and Peace. This statement deals only with 
“basic principles,” and readers are warned that “there 
is a wide variety of opinion in the committee as to the 
proper balance between private and governmental activity 
in the application of the basic principles.” In regard to 
international trade the committee recommends “as the 
starting point for formulating trade policy, a careful na- 
tional effort to define . . . the optimum level for exports 
and imports in the light of a thoroughly considered and 
integrated commercial policy pertaining both to existing 
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circumstances and to future national needs.” Congress 
should determine “the most general features of policy. . . . 
But in order to secure adequate flexibility to meet chang- 
ing conditions, discretion concerning application should be 
delegated to a commission as impartial as possible—with 
respect to political parties, regions, industries, and eco- 
nomic classes.” If it is necessary to assist particular in- 
dustries which cannot maintain themselves against foreign 
competition, this should “take the form . . . of bounties 
to the domestic industries which are to be fostered. . . . 
Such subsidies should be used, however, only to enable the 
domestic industry to supply such portion of the home 
market as is deemed desirable.” Where the removal of 
tariffs means hardship to investors and workers in certain 
industries “transitional aid should be provided by, for 
example, unemployment benefits and vocational, re-train- 
ing and resettlement, or by payment for transforming or 
scrapping equipment. This is a field in which there is 
little precedent and which needs further study.” There 
should be consultation between governments when impor- 
tant changes affecting international economic relations are 
impending. Machinery for the arbitration of disputes be- 
tween business men and foreigners should be developed 
as an aid to international good will. Intervention by one 
country in the affairs of another in order to secure “spe- 
cial treatment for its trade” should be abandoned. 
“Genuine arbitration” should be substituted. The dangers 
of national self-sufficiency “outweigh the benefits.” 

The committee believes that the program of reciprocal 
trade agreements should be energetically supported and 
extended. The problem of the competition of low-cost pro- 
ducing countries is recognized. But the committee feels 
that, in spite of thé difficulties presented in certain cases, 
“they present no new problems of principle.” Such com- 
petition abroad “does not justify opposition to all labor 
legislation at home which may be in advance of such 
legislation elsewhere, but it does justify careful calcula- 
tion of the results of particular proposals.” 

The economists remind their readers that the payment 
of interest or principal on foreign investments depends 
on “the willingness of the creditor country to admit suffi- 
cient imports.” A revival of investment abroad is de- 
sirable now, but it is dependent on our willingness to 
accept more imports. A “compromise solution” of the war 
debts is suggested: “some increase of imports, and a re- 
duction of the debts to an amount whose payment is made 
possible by our import policy.” In case of disputes over 
investments “genuine arbitration should be substituted 
for intervention” in the affairs of another nation. 

Stability in foreign exchange rates is regarded as “very 
important.” The international gold standard is “one de- 
vice” for promoting “proper monetary relations.” Nations 
should “refrain from upsetting the international economic 
relations of other nations by suddenly depreciating the 
cost of its currency in terms of other currencies.” 

The economic well-being of any nation depends upon 
the access which its people have to economic resources 
(including raw materials, people, and productive equip- 
ment), markets, and consumer goods. The acquisition of 
colonies has usually represented economic loss, not gain, 
for “the vast majority of citizens of the home country.” 
Many problems are involved in the question of political 
control of backward territories. The economists find that 
“greater freedom of international trade” would do more 
to increase the economic opportunities of the people of each 
nation than the redistribution of territory. 


(Printed in U. S. A.) 
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The report is signed by 29 economists as members of 
the committee, and seven as additional signers. Patrick 
M. Malin, associate professor of economics, Swarthmore 
College, acted as drafting secretary. Among the other 
signers are Paul H. Douglas of the University of Chicago, 
Irving Fisher of Yale University, Ernest Minor Patterson, 
president of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, and Msgr. John A. Ryan of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. 


The report may be secured from the National Peace 
Conference, 8 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. Price, 
10 cents. 


In the Magazines 


Survey Graphic (New York). February, 1937. 


Thompson, Dorothy. “Who Wants Peace?”—A brief de 
scription of the different groups in the peace movement. At 
certain points the peace movement has been able to achieve 
unity and to affect public opinion and public policy, notably 
in regard to the “demands tor a more liberal trade policy, a 
democratically controlled defense policy, and progressive de- 
velopment toward a more just society.” The change in our 
policy toward Latin America is in part due to the peace 
societies. But its “greatest contribution” has been to “curb 
and offset the militarism, the hundred percentism, the anti- 
alien calamity howling forces who are accustomed to claim 
for themselves a monopoly of patriotism. . . . The peace 
movement .. . is clearly bent, all of it, on keeping America 
to the American dream. . . . It contains communists and 
tories, but none who have cynically abandoned the hope of 
orderly progress internally and internationally, by rational, 
non-violent means. . . . And it is committed to the belief 
in human reason, which is the very basis and justification of 
democratic government.” 


Religious Education (Chicago). January, 1937. 

Kingsbury, Forrest A. “Why Do People Go to Church?”— 
A study of the motives for church attendance as revealed 
by a questionnaire circulated among the members of the 
Hyde Park (Ill.) Baptist Church. About ten per cent of 
the total church membership returned the questionnaire filled 
in. The reasons most keenly felt were: “The need for friend- 
ship and fellowship, for intellectual insight and a philosophy 
of life, for light on social issues, fof the numerous emotional 
experiences characteristic of religious devotion, for courage 


and determination, security and spiritual comfort, and in| 
less degree for various kinds of personal adjustment.” Certain’ 


motives were of less interest to the older members: “light on 


civic, moral and social issues,” “some place to go,” the en-| 


richment of one’s life by good music and literature, “the 
need of a challenge to one’s self-complacency.” Others felt 
more keenly by older members were: “keeping alive the 
spirit of Christ,” “increasing concern for keeping alive a long- 
time habit,” and encouraging the church officers. 


Pamphlets 


Dollars and Houses. By Evans Clark. New York, National 
Public Housing Conference (112 East 19th St.), 1936. 5 
cents. 


Land Prices and the Courts. By Irving Brant. New York, 
ee Public Housing Conference (112 East 19th St.), 
cents. 


The first of these two pamphlets gives in outline form the 
arguments for government subsidies of public low-rental 
housing. 

An argument for condemnation by the government of land 
for slum clearance as a means of preventing speculation in 
the price of such land is given in the second. 


The Failure of Housing Regulation. New York, New York 
City Housing Authority (10 East 40th St.), 1936. Free. 
A brief description of the effort for housing reform in New 

York City since the enactment of the first housing law, 

showing that “as a solution of the housing problem, regula- 

tion has failed.” The provision of adequate housing for the 
low-income classes can only be solved by “a widespread gov- 
ernment program of subsidized housing.” 
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